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FROM THE LITERARY CADET. 
A FRAGMENT. 

At thoughts of home her beating bosom thrills, 
As sinks the sun o’er Poland’s happy hills. 
Many were the sorrows of Amelia 
Full oft had the briny tear withered 
the blushing blossoms on her cheeks, and full 
oft had the heaving billow.of despair, the sigh, 
triumphed upon the ruins of a broken heart. 





Manson. 


Born in Poland, of wealthy English parents, she 
had from her infancy been accustomed to one 
continual succession of pleasures and amuse 

ments; but fate determined that the happy 
scene should end. At the early age of fourteen, 
she was addressed by a young Swiss officer, of 
noble extraction, to whom she was united. She 


habitation, to seek, with her husband, the ro- 
mantic country of Switzerland, in those delight- 
ful scenes, sacred to imagination and fancy, 
where prolific nature had touched every object 
with the pencil of delicacy . she could not be 
otherwise than happy, for she loved even to 
Time 
passed like a golden dream in the slumbers of 
night, and the brilliant luminary of 


devotion, and was as devotedly loved. 


the east 
arose every morning but to scatter odoriferous 
flowers in her path. Brilliant then was the sun 
of ber husband's military glory, and happy 
were the days of Amelia Manson. Years pass- 
ed away; and now the thunders of war were 
roliing with awful forebodings along the dis- 
tracted shores of Poland. Amidst the political 
faction «nd intrigue, which divided that unhap- 
py country, the Russian, Prussian, and Austrian 
banners were seen waving. Zuinglius, the hus 
band of Amelia, fled to the standard of Poland, 
in the enthusiastic hope of gathering immortal 
laurels; but he soon fell, fighting desperately 
under the banner of the brave Kosciusko. He 
fell surrounded by a halo of glory. From the 
nature of a particular offence to his own coun- 
try, his possessions were confiscated ; and the 
once happy Amelia was left a wanderer in a 
eold unfeeling world. In an hour of despair, she 
determined to seek her own native shades ; and, 





' 





with a heart weighed down with grief, she bade 
adieu forever to the shores of Switagrland. 
The sun was just sinking in the waves of the 
western ocean, and casting his lastorange beams 
on the face of the water, when Amelia ascend- 
ed the towering hill which overlooked ber dear 
native valley. The evening was calm and beau- 
tiful ; 
nature wore an aspect upon which fancy, inher 
wilder moods, delights to dwell. Seated on a 
summit of a rock, at the foot of which tumbled 
a waterfall, she listened for a moment to its 
wild murmurs that echoed through the shadowy 
groves below, and indulged a pleasing, though 
melancholy dream, of happier days. 


the birds were singing in the trees, and all 


Far as 
her dark blue eye could reach, her glance met 
objects which had been dear to her childhood ; 
and now her eye rested upon the gothic magni- 
ficence of the church whose towering spire was 
reflecting the last rays of the setting sun, and 
before whose altar she had so often bowed the 
knee of adoration to the great sovereign of the 
Universe. And now the clouded, though once 
bright and happy idea floated across her mind, 
that in that sacred sanctuary she had been uni 
ted to the man whom she loved, but whose cold 
and bleeding breast was inurned in the mauso- 
leum of his ancestors, swept forever from her 


| desolate arms by the rapid whirlwinds of war. 
) 
now bade farewell to her parents, and her natal 


«Twenty years,” said the wretched Amelia, 
“have gone down the current of eternity, since 
As 
the last word died upon her quivering lips, the 


I gathered flowers from this lovely spot!” 


bright remembrance of home, and 


friends, rushed upon her mind, and raising her 


parents, 


eyes and hands to heaven, in the act of suppli- 


cation, she burst into tears. They were the 


tears which are sacred to memory. but coldly 
they fell upon her widowed heart. “Oh! ye 
scenes of my childhood,” she cried, as she de- 
scended the winding path tu the valley, “if ye 
are as desolate as my bleeding and fallen coun- 


try, then is my wretchedness complete.” Though 


wearied and fatigued, one glimmering ray of 


hope gave agility to her feet, and like a sylphan 
spirit she glided along to meet the long lost arms 
of ber beloved parents. 


the 


years; and she 


Imagination portrayed 
hastened to communicate the 
welcome intelligence that she still lived to bless 
them. Bright Luna, the chaste goddess of the 
night, was driving her silvery car over the ma- 
jestic woodlands that waved their lofty heads in 
the and was smiling upon 
the placid smoothness of the lake, when Amelia 
emerged from the last shadowy avenue to where 


eastern landscape, 


had once stood the sublime edifice of her youth 
ful gaiety. But oh! what tongue could describe 
the anguish of her heart, when she discovered 


venerable pair, white with the frosts of 





! . . me 
her happy home to be but a pile of indistin 


guishable ruins. She gazed upon the desolated 
spot, as the tremulous sigh broke from her bo 
som; and her heart chilled, as it were, with the 
last dissolving tie of nature. She looked again. 
as memory presented to her view the once 
blooming garden from which she had culled 
many a flower in her happier days, and she 
gave vent toa flood of tears as she turned from 
the scene forever. She bent her steps to the 
ancient church that stood upon the adjacent 
hill, and her heart seemed ready to burst when 
she thought of the happy bridal evening on 
which she had last ascended the hill. Then hei 
youthful heart bounded with joy, amid smiling 
cheeks and sparkling eyes; but now, alas! il 
She had 


approached a marble sepulchre, and was endea 


withered beneath her chilling tears. 
vouring to read the characters engraven upon 
follows :—* 
of the brave Alexander 
could read but stood, like 
with her eyes fixed upon vacancy, 


it, which were as To the memory 


Manson’’————_ She 
no more, a statue, 
Then starting, 
My 


my wretchedness is complete 


as froin a trance, she exclaimed wildly—* 


doom is sealed, 
Ob! fallen and unhappy Poland—a father’s and 
a husband’s sacred blood has dyed the altar, 
and | come, my country, to fall with thee.” A 
warm glow animated her cheek, as she uttered 
the last words, but death-like paleness succeed 
ed it. 
freezing influence of grief had dried up the 
fountain. ‘* Farewell,” 


Not a tear escaped from her eye, for the 


she cried, “ye once 


beloved scenes of my childhood: no more shal! 
[ ramble in your delightful groves, or call toge 
ther my little bleating flock from the 
fields. 


my bridal day, shall witness the setting of my 


flowe rv 
The scene of my happicst moments, of 
sun of glory; breathed 
to the hallowed spot that gave me birth.” 

the tombs of her 
parents, lifted her eyes and clenched her hands 
the and the 
name of home lingered upon her lips, as the last 


and my last sigh shal! be 
She knelt down between 


in attitude of devotion, sacred 
tear in her eye was illuminated by the falling 
moon-beam. Her long dark tresses of undula- 
ting hair fell in many a ringlet over her shoul- 
ders, and they were gently waving in the breeze, 
the 


attitude of devotion. 


when she was discovered by peasantry, 


while yet in the Her eyes 
but the 


Amelia Manson had ceased to 


were still open, 
broken heart of 
throb forever. 


and ber lips separated ; 


She was pale and lifeless 
MILFORD BARD. 

— ne 

The sunshine showers of heaven are, perhaps 
the tears of bliss dropped by angels over dying 
infants. 

He is the best scholar who hath learned t< 
live weil. 
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THE REFLECTOR. 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE DYING YEAR. 
\N ALLEGORY, 
Reclining on a couch of fallen leaves, wrap- 
ped in a fleecy mantle, with withered limbs, 
hoarse voice, and snowy beard, appears a vene 


rable old man. His pulse beats feebly, his breath 


becomes shorter; he exhibits every mark of 


approaching dissolution. 

This is old Fighteen Hundred and Twenty- 
six; and as every class of readers must remem 
ber him a young man, as rosy and blithsome as 
themselves, they will, perhaps, feel interested 
in hearing some of his dying expressions, with a 
few particulars of lis past life. His existence 
is still likely to be prolonged a few days by the 
presence of his daughter December, the last and 
sole survivor of his twelve fair children ; but it 
is thought the father and daughter will expire 
together. ‘The following are some of the expres 
sions Which have been taken down as they fell 
from his dying lips. 

‘Tam,’ said he,‘ the son of old father Time, 
and the last of a numerous progeny ; for he has 
had no less than five thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-six of us; butit has ever been his 
fate to see one child buried before another was 
born. Itis the vpinion of some, that his own 
constitution is beginning to break up, and that 
when he has given birth to a bundred or two 
more of us, his family will be complete, and 
then he himself will be no more.’ 

Here the old yearcalled for his account book, 
and turned over the pages with a sorrowful eye. 


Ile has kept, it appears, an accurate account of 


the 
which he has issued, and subjoined, in some 


moments, minutes, hours, and months, 
places, memorandums of the uses to which they 
have been applied, and of the losses he has sus- 
tained. These particulars it would be tedious 
fo detail, and perhaps the recollection of the 
reader may furnish them as well or better , but 
we must notice one circumstance : Upon turn- 
ing toa certain page in his accounts, the old 
man was much affected, and the tears streamed 
down his furrowed cheeks as he examined tt. 
This was the register of the forty-eight Sundays 
which he had issued: and which, of all the 
wealth he had to dispose of, has been, it appears, 
the most scandalously wasted, * These, said he, 
I had but fifty 
Alas! how lightly have 


were my most precious gifts. 
two of them to bestow. 
they been esteemed!’ Here, upon referring 
back to certain old memorandums, he found a 
long list of vows and resolutions whieh hada 
particular reference to those fifty-two Sundays. 
This, with a mingled degree of grief and anger, 
he tore into a hundred pieces, and threw them 
on the embers by which he was endeavoring to 
wart his shivering hands. 

‘I feel, however,’ said he, ‘more pity than 
indignation towards these offenders, since they 
were far greater enemies to themselves than to 


me. But there are a few outrageous ones, by 





whom I have been defrauded of so much of my 
substance, that it is difficult to think of them 
with patience, particularly that notorious thief 
Procrastination, of whom every body has heard, 
and who is well known to have wronged my 
There are 
also three noted rutlians, Sleep, Sloth, and Plea- 
sure, from whom I hiave suffered much ; besides 
a certain busy-body, called Dress, who, under 
the pretence of making the most of me, and 


venerable father of much property. 


taking great care of me, steals away more of 
my gifts than any two of them. 

* As for me, all must acknowledge that I have 
performed my part towards my friends and 
foes. [have fulfilled my utmost promise, and 
been more bountiful than many of my prede 
cessors. My twelve fair children have, each 
in their turn, aided’ my exertions; and their 
various tastes and dispositions have all conduced 
to the general good. Mild February, who 
sprinkled the naked boughs with delicate buds, 
and brought her wonted offerings of early flow- 
ers, was not of more essential service than that 
rude blustering boy, March, who, though vio- 
lent in his temper, was well-intentioned and 
useful. April, a gentle, tender-hearted girl, 
wept for his loss, yet cheered me with many a 
smile. June came crowned with roses, and 
sparkling in sunbeams, and laid up a store of 
costly ornaments for her luxuriant successors ; 
but Lcannot stop to enumerate the good quali- 
ties and graces of all my children. You, my 
poor December, dark in your complexion, and 
cold in your temper, greatly resemble my first 
born, January, with this difference, that he was 
most prone to anticipation, and you to reflec 
tion. 

‘If there should be any. who, upon hearing 
my dying lamentation, may feel regret that they 
have not treated me more kindly, | would beg 
leave to hint that it is yet in their power to 
make some compensation for their past conduct, 
by rendering me, during a few remaining days, 
as much service as is in their power; let them 
testify the sincerity of their sorrow by an im- 
It would 


give me particular pleasure to see my only sur- 


mediate alteration in their behaviour. 


viving child treated with respect; let no one 
slight her afferings 5 she has still a considera- 
ble part of my property to dispose of, which, if 
Not 


to mention the rest. there are four precious Sun- 


wellemployed, will turn to good account. 


days vet in her gift ; it would cheer my last mo- 
ments to know that they had been better prized 
than the past. 

‘It is very likely that, at least after my de- 
cease, many may reflect upon themselves for 
their misconduct towards me ; to such T would 
leave it as my dying injunction, not to waste 
time in unavailing regret: all their wishes and 
I shall 


I would rather earnestly 


repentance will not call me to life. 
never, never return ! 
recommend to their regard my youthful suc- 


cessor, Whose appearance is shortly expected. 








ve long enough to intro- 
duce him , but I would fain hope that he will 
meet with a favorable reception; and that, in 


addition to the flattering honors which greeted 


[ cannot hope to survi 


my birth, and the fair promises which deceived 
my hopes, more diligent exertions, and more 
Let it be 
remembered, that one honest endeavor is worth 
ten fair promises.’ 

Having thus spoken, the Old Year fell back 
on his couch nearly exhausted, and trembling 
so violently as to shake the last shower of yel 


persevering efforts may be expected. 


Let us all hasten 
to testify our gratitude for his services, and 


low leaves from this canopy. 


repentance for the abuse of them, by improving 
the remaining days of his existence, and by 
remembering the solemn promises we made in 
his youth. 





A TALE 


OF HISTORY. 


CATHARINA ALFEXOWNA, 
Born near Derpart, a little city in Levonia, was 
heir to no other inoeritance than the virtues and 


frugality of her p ts. Her father being dead, 
she lived with her aged mother, in their cottage co- 
vered with 


straw ; and both, though very poor, 


were very contented. Here, retired from the gaze 
of the world, by the labor of her bands she sup- 
ported her parent, who was now incapable of sup- 
porting herself. While she spun, the old woman 
would sit by, and read some book of devotion ; thus, 
when the fatigues of the day were over, both would 


sit down contentedly by their fireside, and enjoy 


| the frugal meal with vacant festivity. 





Though her face and person were models of per 
fection, yet her whole attention seemed bestowed 
upon her mind; her mother taught her to read, 
and an old Lutheran minister instructed her in the 
Nature had fur 


ut a solid turn 


maxims and duties of religion. 


nished her not only with a ready, | 
of thought, not only with a strong, but a might un- 


derstanding. Such truly female accomplishments 


procured her several solicitations of marriage from 
the peasants of the country ; but their offers were 
refused ; for she loved her mother too tenderly to 
think ofa separation. 

Catharina was fifteen when her mother died : 
she now, therefore, left her cottage, and went to 
live with the Lutheran minister, by whom she had 
been instructed from her childhood. In this bouse 
she resided, in quality of governess to bis children ; 
at once reconciling in ber character unerring pru- 
dence with surprising vivacity. 

The old man, who regarded her as one of his 
own children, bad herinstructed in dancing and 
music, by the master who attended the rest of his 
family. Thus she continued to improve, till he 


died; by which accident she was once more reduc 


ed to her pristine poverty. The country of Levo- 
nia was at this time wasted by war, and Tay ina 
most miserable state of desolation. Those calami- 
ties are ever most heavy upon the poor ; wherefore, 
though possessed of so many accomplishme.t, she 
experienced all the miseries of hopeless indigence. 
-rovisions becoming every day mote scarce, and 


her private stock being entirely exhausted, she re- 


























solved at last to travel to Marienburgh, a city of 


great plenty. 

One evening, upon her journey, as she had en- 
tered a cottage by the way side, to take up her 
lodgings for the night, she avas insulted by two 
Swedish soldiers, who insisted upon qualifying her, 
as¢hey termed it, to follow the camp. They might, 
probably, have carrried their insults into violence, 
had not a subaltern officer, accidentally passing by, 
come to her assistance. Upon his appearing, the 
soldiers immediately desisted ; but her thankful- 
ness was hardly greater than her surprise, when 
she instantly recollected, in her deliverer the son 
of the Lutheran minister, her former instructor, 
benefactor, and friend. 

This was a happy interview for Catharina, The 
little stock of money she had brought from home 
was by this time quite exhausted ; her clothes were 
gone, piece by piece, in order to satisfy those who 
had entertained her in their houses ; her generous 
sountryman, therefore, parted with what he could 
spare, to buy her clothes, furnished her with a 
horse, and gave her letters of recommendation to 
Mr. Gluck, a faithful friend of his father, and super- 
intendent of Marienburgh. 

Our beautiful stranger had only to appear to be 
well received. She was immediately admitted in- 
to the superintendent’s family, as governess of his 
two daughters, and though yet but seventeen, 
showed herself capable of instructing her sex, not 
only in virtue but politeness. Such was her good 
sense and beauty, that her master himself in a short 
time offered her his hand, which to his great sur- 
prise she thought proper to refuse. Actuated by 
a principle of gratitude, she was resolved to marry 
her deliverer only, even though he had lost an arm 
and was otherwise disfigured by wounds in the ser- 
vice. | 

In order therefore to prevent further solicitations 
trom others, as soon as the officer came to town up- 
on duty, she offered him her person, which he ac” 
cepted with transport ; and their nuptials were so, 
lemnized as usual. But all the lines of her fortune 
striking ; 
were married, the Russians laid siege to Marien, 


were to be the very day on which they 


burgh. The unhappy soldier had now no time to 
enjoy the well earned pleasures of matrimony ; he 
was called off before consummation, to an attack, 
from which he was never after known to return, 
In the meantime, the siege went on with fury, 
aggravated on one side by obstinacy, on the other 
by revenge. The war between the two northern 
powers at that time was truly barbarous; the in- 
nocent peasant and the harmless virgin often shared 
the fate of the soldierin arms. Marienbureh was 
taken by assault ; and such was the fury of the as- 
sailants, that not only the garrison, but almost all 
the inhabitants, men, women,and children, were put 
tothe sword. At length when the carnage was pret- 
ty well over, Catharina was found hid in an oven. 
She had been hitherto poor, but still was free ; 
she was now to conform to her hard fate, and learn 
what it was to be a slave; in this situation, how- 
ever, she behaved with picty and humility ; and 
though misfortune had abated her vivacity, vet she 
was cheerful The fame of ber merit and resigna- 
tion reached even prince Menzikoff, the Russian 


general ; he desired to see her, was struck with 


THE 


LADIES’ GARLAND. 
her beauty, bought-her from the soldier, her mas- 
ter, and placed her under the direction of his own 
| sister. Here she was treated with the respect her 
merit deserved, while her beauty every day im- 
proved, with her good fortune. 

She had not been long in this situation, when 
Peter the great, paying the prince a visit, Cathari- 
na happened to come in with some dry fruits, which 





The 
| mighty monarch saw, and was struck with her 
| beauty. He returned the next day, called for the 
beautiful slave, asked her several questions, and 


she served round with peculiar modesty. 


found her understanding even more perfect than 
her person. 

He had been forced, when young, to marry from 
motives of interest : he was now resolved to marry 
pursuant to his own inclinations. He immediately 
inquired the history of the fair Levonian, who was 
not 18. He traced her through the vale of obscu- 
rity, through all the vicissitudes of her fortune, and 
found her truly great in them all. The 
of her birth was no obstruction to his design ; their 


meanness 


nuptials were solemnized in private ; the prince 
assuring his courtiers that virtue alone was the pro- 
perest ladder to a throne. 

We now see Catharina, from the low mud-walled 
cottage, Empress of the greatest kingdom on earth. 
The poor solitary wanderer is now surrounded by 
She 
who formerly wanted a meal is now capable of dif- 
fusing plenty upon whole nations. 


thousands who find happiness in her smile. 


To her fortune 
she owed a part of this pre-eminence, but to her 
virtues more. 

She ever after retained those great qualities 
which first placed ber on a throne ; and while the 
extraordinary prince, her husband, labored for the 
reformation of his male subjects, she studied, in her 





turn, the improvement of her own sex. She alter- 
ed their dresses, introduced mixed assemblies, in- 
stituted an order of female knighthood, and at 
length, when she had greatly filled all the stations 
of empress, friend, wife, and mother, bravely died 
without regret—regretted by all.—{ Goldsmith. 


THE GARLAND. 





We have seldom found it necessary to call 


any particular part of our little sheet, being 
well assured that the 
attentive perusal; but we will depart from our 


rule, this week, by referring to the beautiful 


whole of it receives an 


Allegory in the preceding page, copied from 
the Christian Advocate, of New-York. We 
have never seen a piece richer in imagery and 
sound moral reflection. 


The following anecdote is taken from an excel- 
lent article on Perseverance, written, we believe, 
by the editor of the Albany Observer. 


T it is well 
calculated to chase away irresolution, to prompt 
industry, and cheer a desponding female, left to 
struggle alone with the difficulties of life. Its sud 
Jeet, apparently conscious of inability to give more 
than a moment’s pain, and that too, perhaps, by its 
own destruction, sought not to annoy its assailant, 


but, (illustrative of the real and unvitiated character 





ee 


the attention of our readers to the contents of 


{583 


: = 
| of our sex,) modestly retreated from rudenesss, 
| gently and unweariedly pursued its laudable labour, 
| and finally obtained its object. | Mrs. Colvin. 

/ A bee was busily employed in extracting 
| the essence of arose. I shook the rose, and it 
flew off; but immediately returned to the charge 
I shook the flower again and again, with the 
same result. The little animal seemed deter 
mined, most resolutely, to finish his feast, in 
spite of all my efforts to vex and drive it away 
I then took a shingle in my hand, and shaking 
off the bee once more, flourished the shingle 
between the insect and the flower; but even this 
did not prevent it from renewing its attacks 
upon the latter; it would @dexterously evade the 
shingle, though [ moved it as rapidly as possible 
to obstruct its flight. and light upon the delici 
ous banquet from which I was attempting to 
drive it: and after repeated experiments of the 
kind, | found that nothing but depriving it of 
life or liberty would prevent the accomplish 
ment of its purpose: I therefore yielded in the 
contest, and stood a calm spectator, until, with 
| a surprising alacrity, it had rifled the flower of 
| its sweets, or at least so much of them as it 
could bear off in triumph to its hive. It then 
made a lively hum, as if to say, ** Good mor 

ing, sir,” flew off and was out of sight in a mi 
nute, leaving me to ruminate on the daring and 
successful perseverance which so small an insect 
had displayed in procuring stores for its bre 
thren of the hive: for, of all brotherhoods o7 
commonwealths, that of the bee is the most 
perfect.” 





RESPECT FOR FEMALES. 
The following 


is one 





of the most eloqueut 
sketches which we reollect to have seen. It is rich 


in figure, chaste and delicate in style, and highly 


refined in sentiment.—|{ Philadelphia Album, 


“| dislike the man who deliberately trifles 
with the affections of woman. rather 


shake hands with a highwayman, than with a 


I would 


gentleman who has sacrificed to his own vanity 
| the life-long happiness of an inexperienced girl. 
I fear this sort of conduct has never been suffi- 


ciently reprobated, and females so often betray 


the rights of their sex, by accepting with pride 
| the homage of a man, who has become notorious 
for the conquest and desertion of their sisters 


as if his merey and love could be depended 
upon, Who has once been cruel to an affection 


ate woman! The world Jaughs, and stores of 


wry 


lying proverbs and stupid jests on the briefness 


an’s love, are administered : but you vill 
i, if your heart be not hardened by selfish 


ness. that this will be in vain. Perhaps you had 


no intention of being serious, you only flirted. 


tried to be agreeable, and to please for the mo 


; ment ou had no conception that your beha 
| viour could be misconstrued, and you shudder 
at the bare thought of earning the i¢ey damnation 
| ofa educer. It may be so, for there is a de 
| scent to the hell of seduction, theugh th 

descent is perniciously easy, and 

**Nemo repente, fuit turpissimus,” 

but what if, while you were mea nothing 

your trifling created anguish. your rt became 
death to the obj ct of it? When, br « i é 
| attentions, you have excit rer 
| development of talent, or by the dis 








{Sd 
the mind and the heart, when, by the melting 
and the sinking eye, the faltering voice, the 
fervid tone, the retained hand, you have awa 

kened the passion you cannot lay—when you 
have wilfully done this,in the cold blood of 
vanity, and it suits your convenience, or sated 
coxcotnbry, to finish the scene by altered mein, 
a distant courtesy, or an expression of surprise 
at the expected efforts of your civility ; will you 
be able to quiet your conscience with a jest? 
Will you sleep on an adage of fools, or a lie of 


your own ? 


What if the poor being, whose 
hope you have changed into despair; whose 
garden you have blasted with mildew and rust ; 
whose heaven you have darkened for evermore, 
shall suffer in silence, striving to bear her sor- 
row, praying for cheerfulness, pardoning with- 
out forgetting you, till the worm has eaten thro’ 
to life, and the body is emancipated which you 
have led to the dance, the voice is broken on 
which you have bung, the face wan which you 
have flattered, and the eyes frightfully bright 
with a funeral lustre, which used to laugh radian- 
ey, and hope, and love, when they gazed upon 
you? What if a prouder temper, a more ardent 
imagination, and a stronger constitution, should 
lead to spite, and impatience, and recklessness 
of good and ill; if a hasty and loveless marriage 
should be the rack of ber soul, or the provoca- 
tion of her sin! 
drug you to sleep while this was on your memo 


Is there mandragora could 


ry, or does there really live a man who could 
triumph in such bitter wo ? But 
*‘verium et mutable semper 
Femina.” 

O believe it not! For the sake of our household 
Gods, call it and cause it tobe a lie! Be ye 
sure that coquettes are the refuse of their sex, 
and were only ordained to correspond with the 
coxcombs of ours. Women have their weak- 
nesses, and plenty of them, but they are seldom 
vicious like ours ; and as to their levity of heart, 
who shall compare the wordly, skin-deep fond 
ness of a man, with the one rich idolatry of 
virtuous girl? A thousand thoughts distract, a 
thousand passions are a substitute for the devo- 
tions of aman, but to love is the purpose; to 
be loved, the consummation ; to be faithful, the 
religion of awoman, It is her all in all, and 
when she gives her heart away, she gives a 
jewel, which, if it does not make the wearer 
richer than Croesus, will leave the giver poor 


indeed. B. 


a 


——— — 

City ladies boast of being more delicate, than 
country maidens. The one breathes an air polluted 
with many thousand breaths; the other inhales the 
breeze freshened over the new mown hay. The 
one drinks water from the sewer-mingling pump, 
or through impure pipes from the open horse-pond ; 
the other pours it from the moss-coevered bucket, 
or dips it from the pure spring. The one walks 
over the hard pavements, along the dusty piles of 
bricks; the other trips over the soft grass, along 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


the grateful rows of trees. The one is pale and 
sickly, from watching at the evening concert ; the 
other is ruddy and healthy, from rising with the 


morning birds. The one is the lily of the green 


house ; the other is the rose beside the stonewall. 
In the city is seen and admired the ingenious handy. 
work of man; in the country are traced and hal- 
lowed the stately steppings of the Almighty. 


Recipe for Finishing a Young Lady. 

Take a daughter of a person who has some mo- 
ney, but not much information, and if she be an on- 
ly child, so much the better for your purpose.— 
Stuff her with plumb cake and praise till she is 
nine ; then teach her the horn-book, and let her 
practise for three or four vears at such reading as 


is her confidant in all her little matters in the sweet- 
hearting line. When she enters her thirteenth 
year, send her to Miss Diddlefidget’s ‘* Establish- 
ment” tobe finished Here she must read a little 
and spell some, but avoid every thing like gram- 
mar asa vulgarity anda plague. Put her up to 
“ woolly-wo” parley-woo a little, and she is Frenchi- 
fied. Strum her up six octaves and a half of the 
pianar, and down again, and make her look charm- 
ing at the harp, and she 1s musi-ked. Inform her 
that Tamerlane succeeded Charles the Twelfth as 
Emperor of China, and that Julius Cxsar defeated 
Oliver Cromwell on the banks of the Macquarrie 
river in Nova Zembla, and she is completely Aistort- 


fied. 


Pole, and the latitude of the equator, and she is 
geographied. Make her waltz for three houts in a 
week with a French valet out of place, and she is 
attitudinized. ‘Ihe other accomplishments may be 
vbtained for money, Without any exertion on her 
part. So much for ‘ heddication ’—{ Lon paper. 


POETRY. 
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HUMAN LIFE—By Bernarp Barron. 
**In the morning it flourisheth, and groweth tp ; 
in the evening it is cut down, and withereth.” 
[Psalm xc. 6. 


I walked the fields at morning’s prime, 
The grass was ripe for mowing ; 

The sky-lark sang his matin chime, 
And all was brightly glowing. 


“ And thus,” I cried, ‘*the ardent boy, 
His pulse with rapture beating, 
Deems life’s inheritance is joy— 
The future proudly greeting.” 


I wandered forth at non :—alas ! 
On earth’s maternal bosom, 

The scythe had cleft the withering grass 
‘And stretched the fading blossom. 


And thus, I thought with many a sigh, 
The hopes we fondly cherish, 

Like flowers which blossom but to die, 
Seem only born to perish. 


Once more, at eve, abroad I stray’d, 
Through lonely hayfields musing, 

While every breeze that round me play’d 
Rich fragrance was diffusing. 


The perfum’d air, the hush of eve, 
To purer hopes app®aling, 

O’er thoughts perchance too prone to grieve, 
Scatter’d the balm of healing. 


For thus ‘* the actions of the just,” 
When Memory hath enshrined them, 
E’en from the dark and silent dust 





Their odour leave behind them. 








may be selected for her by Mary the Maid of all | 
work—the said Mary taking especial care that Miss | 


Tell her that Chimberraco is a great salt lake | 
in Siberia, and that the Po is a burning mountain in | 
Arabia Felix, and let ber give a whirl or two to the 

globe, and point out the longitude of the Arctic | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








m the Philac 
STANZAS. 
That fragile harp whose trembling touch 
So oft hath sooth’d my bosom’s pain, 
And those sad notes I’ve lov’d so much, 
Thou say’st 1 ne’er must wake again. 
Kind lady, bid me not forsake 
Ihe tones that once were dear to thee ; 
For, O! those chords to sadly wake, 
Is all that’s left to pain and me. 


a) 
ro 


In vain I seek the summer bower, 
Beneath the woodbine’s pleasing shade, 
Where oft, for many a joyous hour, 
In former days of youth Pve play’d ; 
That summer bower is still as green 
As in those days ’twas wont to be : 
But ’neath its shade no more is seen 
The forms that once were dear to me 


And when those eves I sadly raise, 
Perchance some friendly face to view, 
I only meet the stranger’s gaze, 
A stranger’s form my steps pursue. 
No voice will answer to my call, 
No form of love these eyes can see 
And when the tears of sorrow fall, 
There is no eye to weep with me. 


And in this breast such thoughts of pain 

Arise, as ne’er I’ve telt before : 
Then, lady, bid me not again, 

Tosound those pluntive notes no more ; 
For O! this throbbing heart must break, 

And cold this trembling hand must be, 
Ere it shall cease to sadly wake 

The tones so dear to pain and me. 

HARP OF THE ISLE. 

West Point, Sept. 1826, 


From the New-York Evening Post. 
GO TO THY MOTHER, BLUE EYED BOY 


**When Ais little hands shall press thee, 
When his lip to thine is pressed ; 

© Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee— 
“ Think of him thy love has blessed.” 

Go to thy mother, blue eyed boy, 
Near to her anxious bosom creep ; 

There hide thy grief, there show thy joy, 
There rest thy head in quiet sleep. 


Go to thy mother, blue eyed boy, 
But lisp not “father” in her ear! 

It might ber few bright hours alloy, 
And raise affection’s sigh and tear. 


Go to thy mother, blue eyed boy— 
Ask not of lands beyond the sea; 

A little word can smiles destroy— 
Her harp is on the willow tree. 


Go to thy mother, blue eyed boy, 
Be like a rainbow to her mind ; 

And let her hope, though floods annoy, 
Her dcve may yet the olive find. 


Go to thy mother, blue eyed boy, 

And when she clasps thy hands to pray— 
Thy unformed words she will employ, 

To speak for him who’s far away. 


Go to thy mother, blue eyed boy, 
And be to her a source of bliss ; 
Oh, let her, as around you coy, 
Give thee, for me, a maddening kiss, 


Go to thy mother, blue eyed boy, 
And let thy face tell this of me : 
Pm miserable here, my bov— 
I’m far from her—away from thee! 
C. F. B. 


iF Postmasters are respectfully requested toact 
as agents for the Ganuanp. 











